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A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


w|I1LD creatures are every whit as liable 
as human beings to make mistakes 
and meet with fatal accidents, but 
naturally only a very small propor- 
tion of such ‘deaths by misadventure’ 
in the animal world are observed, 
and only a few of the observed cases are recorded. 
During the last few years I have noted any acci- 
dents which have been reported from trustworthy 
sources, and very singular some of the entries on 
this obituary list are. We might roughly divide 
these fatalities into two classes : (1) Those for which 
man and his works are indirectly responsible ; and 
(2) Those incidental to purely natural conditions 
of life, man not intervening. No particular pur- 
pose would be served by attempting any classi- 
fication, however; and, by the reader’s leave, I 
will strain off the contents of my note-book as 
they come. 

We need not glance at the long tale of casualties 
caused nightly by lighthouse lanterns and daily 
by telegraph-lines and wire-fences; only light- 
keepers and gamekeepers know how great is the 
loss of bird-life through these means. The light, 
of course, is a well-recognised source of disaster ; 
but a new telegraph-line or new wire-fence 
stretched across a grouse moor is also a fruitful 
source of death amongst game. 

Birds occasionally come to grief through over- 
estimating the capacity of the gullet. One such 
case was that of a heron which was found dead 
on the bank of the mill-stream at Swinton, in 
Berwickshire; the abnormally swelled neck in- 
vited examination, and the knife revealed a large 
water-vole firmly wedged half-way down to the 
crop. Water-voles form a standing dish in the 
dietary of the heron, and this bird must have 
gulped down its prey without that preliminary 
eye-measurement any ordinarily judicious bird 
would give a doubtful morsel; possibly the 
approach of a friend may have suggested the 
advisability of hasty disposal. 

More curious are the cases of pheasants swallow- 
ing or trying to swallow mice—a feat the pheasant 
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has no business to attempt in the first place. One 
such fatality was reported from a farm in Surrey 
a couple of years ago. The bird, a fine cock, was 
picked up dead, and from the corner of its beak 
protruded an ineh of tail. A mouse had stuck 
in the pheasant’s throat and choked it. Whether 
the bird would have survived the meal had the 
mouse reached its crop is another matter; it 
seems unlikely that it could eat the dinner of 
hawk or owl with impunity. 

Youthful inexperience may perhaps explain the 
very curious mishap which cost a young merganser 
its life. This bird, one day in July 1895, was 
found floating on Lough Currane, county Kerry. 
It was plump and in healthy condition, but the 
left nostril was firmly plugged by a young eel, part 
of which hung outside, while the remainder, the 
head portion, was in the bird’s throat. The only 
way of accounting for the elver’s presence in a 
situation equally embarrassing to both parties is 
to assume that the fish was seized by the tail, 
and that, before it could be gulped down, it stuck 
its head into the orifice, which to its uninstructed 
intelligence promised safety, and ‘got home.’ 

Mention of the eel recalls an odd fatality to a 
snake which I found very awkwardly situated. 
He was only a little snake, and had fallen into 
the mistake of supposing that he could swallow a 
frog at least six times his own girth; he had 
drawn himself over one hind-leg like a stocking 
up to the frog’s thigh, and couldn’t get any 
farther. The state of the encased leg showed 
that the two had been in this position for some 
days, and neither party had kick or wriggle left 
in him when I picked them up. 

A sad warning to young gallinaceous birds to 
look where they are going is furnished by an 
incident which occurred on Dalnaspidal Moor, in 
Perthshire, three years ago. The keeper, going over 
the ground to see how the young birds were pro- 
gressing, put up a hen grouse which was shelter- 
ing her brood from the rain; five chicks, after 
the manner of their kind when alarmed, scattered 
in all directions when their mother rose, and one 
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in its blind haste impaled itself on a sharp 
spike of burnt heather. The thorn-like point 
passed between the branches of the lower mandible 
right through the head, killing the chick on the 
spot. 

Parent birds sometimes display grave lack of 
discretion in their choice of nesting materials. I 
have note of two instances in which fledglings 
have been found hanged by a loop of thread or 
worsted which formed part of the nest lining ; 
and it is common to find young birds (sparrows, 
starlings, swallows, and blackbirds occur to mind) 
detained in the nest long after their wings are 
fully furnished by threads entangling their feet. 
I once caught a sparrow in a curious way. In 
taking flight from a field of vetches, its leg was 
seized and firmly held by one of the corkscrew- 
like tendrils. The occurrence was impressed upon 
my memory because the owner of the field called 
me names (I was a small boy) for letting the 
bird go. 

Birds of the wader kind not infrequently get 
into serious trouble with the bivalves they 
encounter on their walks abroad. These creatures 
feed with the tongue protruded from between 
the parted shells, and the slightest touch on this 
organ is accepted as signal of danger, when a 
rapid movement draws in the tongue and closes 
the shell. I have record of two cases of the 
common sandpiper being trapped by mussels on 
which they had lightly thought to dine: each 
was caught by the beak and held fast, to starve 
or drown. Mr Armitstead, in his work on fish- 
hatcheries, mentions a case in which a water-hen 
was thus made prisoner by-a swan mussel; the 
bird was found dead, its beak firmly held in the 
vice-like grip of the shells. It is not, of course, 
to be supposed that the bivalve acts with retri- 
butive intent; the tongue’s swift withdrawal 
sucks the foreign body with it, and the shells 
with their powerful closing muscle form a 
natural ‘gin’ It is a mere chance which side 
comes off best. If the shell-fish traps the toe of, 
say, a large gull, so much the worse for the 
shell-fish, for the gull will have the shell open 
with his powerful beak, or know the reason why ; 
if, on the other hand, some tiny fish is the 
intruder, so much the worse for him. Very 
young crabs are frequently the victims of shell- 
fish of various kinds. Not long ago I saw an 
oyster containing an infant crab which it had 
captured. The crab was alive when the oyster 
was opened; it must have been an exceedingly 
troublesome guest to a host of such restful 
habit ! 

Fishes make very odd mistakes sometimes; at 
least piscine folly seems the only explanation of 
an incident which was observed at Waterville, 
county Kerry, a couple of years since. Some 
gulls, frightened from the beach where they were 
feeding, flew seawards and settled on the water 


a hundred yards out. A minute or two later, 


attention was attracted by vigorous screeching, 
and one of the flock was seen making desperate 
efforts to rise ; it was obviously struggling against 
some foe which was trying to drag it down, and 
presently it did disappear. In a few seconds, how- 
ever, it came up again, and, after resting, flew 
away, seeming none the worse. The observers 
came to the conclusion. that the gull’s foot had 
been taken in mistake for an edible of some 
sort by a fish, probably a pollack (or lythe), which 
species abounds on that coast. The fish only dis- 
covered its error when it tried to swallow the 
foot, and found a leg and protesting bird attached 
thereto. When we remember how easily many 
sea fish are imposed upon in the matter of bait, 
there is nothing improbable in the theory that 
the gently moving red foot was taken in good 
faith by a fish as something to eat. It may 
be added that similar encounters have been 
observed. 

Under a different category comes the accident 
which befell a cormorant at Cumledge near Duns 
one day in January 1895, That month, it will 
be remembered, was the coldest of a very severe 
winter; and warmth may have influenced the 
cormorant in his choice of a chimney-stalk as a 
temporary perch. Whether or not he settled there 
with the idea of getting warm we need not inquire : 
he did so, and in a weak moment peered down 
the chimney shaft. All birds are extremely 
susceptible to the stupefying influence of smoke, 
and the cormorant fell down headlong. He 
reached the bottom in a very ruinous condition 
indeed. 

The following story, dating from Waverley, 
Mississippi, has interest apart from the curiosity 
of misadventure with which it terminates. One 
evening an owl was seen hunting what the narrator 
describes as a ‘rabbit,’ but was doubtless one of 
the half-dozen species of hare found in the States, 
across an open field. The owl was gaining upon its 
quarry, when a barbed wire-fence stood in the path ; 
the rabbit instantly turned and continued his flight 
beside it, the owl following. The bird now swooped 
upon the rabbit, which dodged under the fence, 
whose lowest strand was just high enough to let 
him pass. The balked owl rose and struck again, 
to be beaten by the same tactics ; and this occurred 
half-a-dozen times. At length the owl made what 
appeared to be a feint; the rabbit bolted through 
the fence as usual—to meet the owl and discover 
his mistake too late. He darted back just as the 
bird struck its talons into his back and dragged 
his enemy against the barbed wire. The owl 
either would not or could not let go, and held 
fast until the rabbit’s struggles fairly impaled 
him on the barbs. From this situation the 
pair were taken by the men who had been 
watching the chase. 

In the Field of 19th September 1896 a very 
singular accident was recorded. A land-rail, in 
bolting across a meadow path, was run over by a 
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retriever which was racing with another dog. 
The bird was stunned by the retriever’s paw, and 
was picked up by the dog’s owner, who was fol- 
lowing. 

Golf has been responsible for several fatalities, 
the ball playing only too efficaciously the part of 
a bullet. On the North Berwick links, not long 
ago, a swallow was dropped dead in mid-air by 
a flying ball. On the Nairn links a player once 
brought down a gull in the same way; the bird 
came in collision with the ball about sixty yards 
from the tee, and was so badly injured that it had 
to be destroyed. 

Cyclists have accounted for a few accidental 
deaths. The wheelman himself can hardly be held 
answerable for the death of a rabbit which bolted 
into his machine as it stood by the roadside, and 
broke its neck ; and there was contributory negli- 
gence, as the lawyers say, on the part of the cat 
which tried to go through the wheel of a passing 
bicycle, and gave the rider a bad fall at the cost 
of its own life. Much more noteworthy than 
either of these was the achievement of a cyclist 
who, while scorching along the road (he must have 
been scorching), ran into a covey of partridges 
and killed one, his wheel passing over its neck. 
The only way in which this curious accident 
can be explained is to suppose that the birds were 
‘dusting’? at a bend in the road, and that the 
cyclist’s approach, concealed by the hedges, re- 
mained undetected till the enemy was literally 
among them. 

Birds, when alarmed and travelling at a high 
rate of speed, appear to lose their heads sometimes. 
How otherwise can we account for apparently 
deliberate flight through the window of a dwelling, 
which has occurred more than once, and under 
circumstances that render it very unlikely that 
the bird was deceived by the reflection from the 
panes? At a big shoot in Hampshire, in the 
winter of 1895, one of the party saw a pheasant 
(which he had missed) flash over a stream, through 
a low covert, and straight through the glass of a 
cottage window. Thanks to the inferiority of the 
glass, the bird was uninjured, and was found play- 
ing havoc with the cottager’s crockery. 

There is a classic case of a wild duck which, 
travelling as a duck can when he chooses, came 
in collision with a galvanised iron pail which a 
girl was carrying, full of water. Such was the 
force of the impact that the bucket was deeply 
indented, and the duck crushed almost out of 
shape. 

Predatory animals occasionally overreach them- 
selves by following their quarry too far. Foxhounds 
sometimes fall into this mistake when the fox goes 
to ground ina drain; but hounds, being valuable, 
and under human control, may depend upon rescue 
by the spade. When an animal hunting on his 
own account allows zeal or appetite to outrun dis- 


cretion, there is no hope for him. Witness the case 
of an otter which, no doubt in pursuit of frogs 
or eels, explored a drain of six-inch piping for a 
distance of one hundred and fifty yards under a 
meadow ; he arrived at a point where the six-inch 
piping was replaced by tubes only four inches in 
diameter, and, unable to advance, found too late 
that he could not retreat. A flooded field obliged 
investigation, and the carcass of this too enterpris- 
ing otter was discovered in a length of pipe which 
it plugged like a cork in a bottle. 

A truly terrible fate was that which was seen 
to overtake a water-vole in a southern Scottish 
county in the winter of 1895. One bitterly cold 
day in February he was observed trying painfully 
to climb up the sluice-gate of a mill-pond. The 
boards were sheeted with ice, and the vole fell 
back again and again ; but eventually he managed 
to gain foothold and began to scramble up, slipping 
back two inches for every three. He was wet, 
and the water on his coat and paws froze faster 
than he could climb. He stopped for a moment 
to rest, and his fate’ overtook him, his feet and 
the hair on his under parts freezing fast to the 
boards. He was out of reach from the bank, and 
had to be left to await the death which, let us 
hope, came quickly. 

A simple and very deadly mouse-trap was dis- 
covered to a groom, some little time ago, by the 
short-sighted greed of mice themselves. The man 
happened to leave on the window-sill of the stable 
a bottle partly filled with oil, which he placed on 
its side with the mouth slightly raised. In the 
morning the bottle contained several mice drowned 
in the oil. Facilis erat descensus; but they could 
not climb the slippery slope of the bottle-neck 
with oily paws. This trap may be recommended 
for use in places overrun with mice. 

A very strange capture was made in 1895 on 
the estate of Mr Savile Foljambe at Osberton. 
A rabbit-trap set in the mouth of a burrow, about 
three feet from the edge of a stream, was found 
one morning gripping in its jaws a two-pound 
pike. Two theories were advanced to account for 
the presence of the fish in the trap. One suggests 
that the voracious creature had struck at a young 
rabbit on the brink, and his impetus carried him 
on into the jaws of the trap. It is believed in 
some parts of the country that pike, like eels, can 
and do make journeys overland, and acceptance of 
a measure of this belief seems essential to accept- 
ance of the theory stated, for a two-pound pike 
could hardly get up enough ‘steam’ to carry 
him three feet up the bank, however gentle the 
slope. More reasonable is the alternative idea, 
which assumes that the victim was caught by a 
heron, which dropped him at the mouth of the 
burrow, and that the fish simply wriggled into 
the trap, where his captor, of course, had to leave 
him. 
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THE SHIP-BREAKERS. 
A FENLAND ROMANCE 


CHAPTER VIL. —STORM. 


oe was awakened one night by 
hearing the name ‘Gabriel!’ It 
was Ruth who had uttered it. 
The door between their rooms stood 
open. Hettie rose softly and crept 
to her sister’s bedside. 

‘Dreaming ?’ 

‘I don’t know—was I?’ said Ruth dreamily, 
with wide-open eyes. 

‘Yes; about Gabriel, wasn’t it ?’ 

Ruth’s look changed. ‘Sit down, Hettie. He is 
coming home,’ said she. 

Hettie had always had a superstitious respect 
for her sister as a dreamer of dreams. Her 
‘visions’ had frequently proved to contain a sus- 
picion of truth ; and she was never better pre- 
pared to put faith in dreams about Gabriel than 
at the present moment. 

‘Coming home?’ said she, wonderingly. 

‘Yes. I dreamt,’ said Ruth, ‘that I was lying 
asleep. It was down in the parlour, as it seemed 
to me, and almost dark. I heard a step in the 
yard—Gabriel’s step; and then the parlour door 
was opened, and Gabriel came in. I watched 
him without surprise—without any great curiosity 
as he seated himself in an arm-chair beside the 
fire. Then a curious thing happened.’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘He was shabbily dressed, Ruth went on. ‘He 
looked like a tramp; for his clothes were torn 
and covered with mud, as though he had walked 
over a rough and miry road for many a mile. 
He stared about him with distrust. But I 
escaped his notice. Then he put his hand into 
the breast-pocket of his coat, and took out a 
bundle, which I saw by the light of the fire to be 
a bundle of bank-notes. One after the other he 
held them over the blaze and watched them flutter 
up into the chimney and disappear. Each time 
that a bank-note vanished like a winged thing 
he burst into a fit of laughter, 

Ruth spoke in an underbreath, and her look 
was far off, as if the dreanr were to her a visibly 
enacted drama. The noise of the shrill wind 
without increased the weirdness of the situation. 
Hettie sat at the edge of the bed, staring into 
her sister’s face. The delicate flush upon Ruth’s 
cheeks, the feverish brilliancy of her eyes, made 
her features appear almost supernaturally beauti- 
ful. It was as though she were dreaming her 
dream over again. 

‘I tried to speak—tried to tell him,’ said she, 
‘how much we needed every bank-note we could 
lay hands upon in order to keep the business 
going, and to get ourselves out of debt to Lawyer 
Burtenshaw. But I couldn't move, much less find 


my voice; though I struggled to rise, with the 
intention of snatching the notes out of his hand. 
At last I sprang up crying, “ Gabriel—Gabriel !”— 
and that woke me up.’ 

Hettie did all in her power to reassure her 
sister, and persuade her to dismiss this disquiet- 
ing dream from her thoughts. She lay down at 
Ruth’s side with her arms around her, saying, 
‘Go to sleep, dear, and don’t worry about 
Gabriel,’ and so fell asleep herself. ; 

Ruth grew more wakeful. It was a wild night ; 
and, as it seemed to her excited brain, the cries 
of shipwrecked sailors were borne in upon the 
wind. Among the cries she fancied that she heard 
the voice of Edward Tudway; and so intensely 
real did the voice become, so plaintive in its 
appeal for help with every shuddering rush of the 
storm, that she looked curiously into Hettie’s face 
to discover if the same fancy had not taken a 
hold upon her. But Hettie’s sleep was sound. 

When morning broke there was no abatement 
of the gale. Ruth never stirred outside the 
house, but lay upon the sofa in the parlour 
throughout the day, weary from sleeplessness and 
the many disquieting thoughts that were crowd- 
ing upon her. Towards evening, when the cloudy, 
tempestuous day was drawing to a close, Jarvis 
came into the room with a hurried step. There 
was a look on his face that set her heart beating 
fast. 

‘What’s the matter?’ said she, half-rising as 
he approached. ‘ Has Gabriel come ?’ 

‘Don’t move, Ruth,’ said he, bringing a chair 
to her side, ‘and don’t be alarmed. It’s only a 
rumour.’ 

He spoke in a breathless manner, however ; 
and Ruth noticed that his dark, handsome eyes 
were unusually bright. 

‘It’s only a rumour,’ he reiterated, brushing 
some melting snowflakes off his rough pea-coat. 
‘Still, there may be truth in a rumour; and I 
want you to break it to Hettie as gently as you 
know how. There’s a schooner in distress two 
or three miles up the coast’—— 

‘What does that matter to Hettie?’ 

Ruth hardly tried to conceal the sense of 
jealousy she felt at Jolin’s undisguised concern 
regarding her sister’s peace of mind; for, though 
she was devoted to Hettie—would have done any- 
thing to save her a moment’s pain—she could not 
bear to contemplate Jolin as equally devoted. 

‘Ruth, I want you to tell me candidly. I don’t 
ask out of idle curiosity, said John. ‘ Hettie 
doesn’t really care for young Tudway ?—I mean,’ 
he hastened to add, ‘they are not bound to 
each other?’ 
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‘Engaged ?’ Ruth suggested. 

Jarvis nodded. ‘That’s what I mean.’ 

‘No. Hettie refused him. At least,’ said Ruth, 
‘she refused to give any promise to marry him 
until the Seagull again put into port.’ 

Jarvis rose quickly. ‘She'll never reach port! 


If the rumour should prove true—if it’s the. 


Seagull that’s in distress’ —— 

‘Tudway’s ship?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

Ruth ran to the window. Looking out, as 
though the mere fact of her suddenly intensified 
interest in the storm could change the course of 
a single flake of snow, she regarded the black- 
ness of the gathering night with consternation 
and despair. The force of the gale was increasing 
fast. Huge rags of foam flew from the sea with 
the flakes of snow, while great clouds of sand 
rose and scurried down the dunes in full chase. 
If the Seagull was lost, and Edward Tudway 
drowned, Jarvis would have reason to indulge the 
hope of marrying Hettie some day! This was 
the thought that now flashed across Ruth’s mind ; 
and as she turned and looked keenly into John’s 
face, she firmly believed that the same thought 
possessed him. 

‘Where is Hettie?’ she said. 

‘In the office. I’ll send her to you. 

He moved towards the door. 

‘John !’ 

With his hand upon the latch John looked 
back. 

‘Yes, Ruth.’ 

‘You’re sure—quite sure,’ said she, ‘that it’s 
only a rumour? It may not be the Seagull after 
all 

‘Only a rumour,’ said John. ‘But why?’ 

‘I was thinking, John,’ she replied, ‘what 
Hettie’s reason was for not engaging herself to 
Tudway, as he wished her to do before he set 
sail.’ 

‘Her reason ?’ 

‘Yes; she cares for another’—— 

‘Who?’ 

His eager manner took away her breath. ‘ Don’t 
question me,’ Ruth said. ‘She cares for another, 
or thinks she does; and she cannot make up her 
mind which—which she loves. But she will make 
up her mind to-night.’ 

‘You mean ?’—— 

‘I mean,’ said Ruth, ‘that the moment I tell 
her what we dreal—the moment she has reason 
to fear that Tudway is in danger—she will decide. 
And I think—I sincerely hope’ 

‘What ?? 

‘That she will decide to marry Tudway,’ said 
Ruth. ‘I hope so with all my heart.’ 


A rush 
‘What if Tudway should be 


John stood looking down dejectedly. 
of wind went by. 
drowned ?’ said he. 

‘Don’t think of it, said Ruth. 

But when he was gone Ruth thought of it with 


a sense of growing despair. 
should be drowned ? 

As Jarvis crossed the timber-yard he caught 
sight of Hettie. He saw her through the office 
window. She was lighting the lamp upon her 
father’s desk. The storm seemed to give her no 
concern. But the hour had come when the affairs 
of the house must for the moment be set aside. 
The storm was a despot. It was forcing itself 
upon every one’s attention. There was no pos- 
sibility for Hettie to escape the general excite- 
ment and alarm which it was beginning to 
awaken all along the coast. 

She looked up from the desk as Jarvis entered. 
It was evident to him that the rumours about 
the Seagull had not reached Hettie’s ears, 

‘Ruth wants you,’ said he simply. ‘Will you 
go to her at once?’ 

‘It’s nothing pressing, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes; it’s very pressing indeed.’ 

He did not wait. Jarvis feared that his look 
might betray him, and he hurried out. He was 
eager to learn if any fresh news had come in 
from Saltfleet. 

It was now dark. He went across to the ‘Jolly 
Bacchus.’ The bar-parlour was crowded. Mumby, 
the old waiter, had never been so much in 
demand. since he became ‘boots’ at this inn. 
Most of the Cablethorpe lifeboat crew were there. 
One of the coastguard, a black-bearded man, 
was relating to them his experience of the pre- 
vious night, and of the stormy day that had just 
closed in. 

‘Last night. Ay. It was about ten-thirty. 
I was a-standin’ outside the watch-box on the 
dunes at Douna Hook, Just then a signal was 
shown from the ship in distress on the Haile 
Sands. The light disappeared for all the world 
as if a big wave had put it out. There was 
nothing more seen. But at daybreak this morning, 
mates, there was a deal o’ wreckage washed ashore 
—sternpost, hatches, gratings, combing, and what 
not. And now there’s another, a schooner—the 
Seagull, as it’s thought.’ 

At that moment a signal-gun boomed above 
the noise of the storm. It was the summons to 
the Cablethorpe lifeboatmen. The gun was fired 
three times from the watch-house on the dunes; 
and each time there could be seen, from the bar- 
parlour window, the red light of a rocket leaping 
fiercely into the black night. 

Every one was soon making for the shore, 
Jarvis was one of the first among the crowd. 
The strong wind struck him in the face. The 
sand and keen sleet cut into his cheeks like 
knotted whipcord; and he was forced to fight 
his way towards the lifeboat station gropingly ; 
for to look ahead, except with the utmost tact, 
was to be half-blinded before it was possible to 
get a glimpse of the sea, It was not until Jarvis 
had crept under the lee of the boathouse, in a 
cavity of the dunes, that he dared venture to 
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open his eyes and observe minutely what was 
going on around him. 

A brasier or ‘flare’ had been lighted upon the 
sands. Its sparks were flying madly to leeward. 
The lifeboat was dimly outlined in a _ huge 
shadow, and the silhouettes of launchers and 
lifeboatmen in belts and oilskins moved about at 
its base. And now the great boat, fixed upon its 
clumsy carriage, began to descend slowly out of 
its house over the sloping planks towards the sea. 
Presently it came to a standstill on the sands ; 
the horses tliat had been collected by torch- 
light from the neighbouring farms were securely 
yoked ; and, after a delay that seemed to Jarvis 
almost interminable, the whips cracked, the men 
shouted, and a shadowy procession of lifeboat, 
horses, and crew moved steadily towards the 
sounding breakers. Suddenly the lifeboat captain 
came riding up on horseback out of the surge. 
He had been down to examine and report on thie 
state of the flats. 

‘There’s too much water to venture on the 
binks to-night, cried he; ‘’sides, it’s a flowing 
tide. We must steer for Saltfleet by the high- 
way. For’ard !’ 

In order to reach Saltfleet by the highway it 
would be necessary to pass up the High Street 
of Cablethorpe, and then bear round on to the 
North Road. Jarvis hurried on in front. The 
wind carried him along with a swiftness that he 
made little effort to resist. He turned into the 
‘Jolly Bacchus’ inn, more eager than ever to 
learn any news that might have come by tele- 
graph. Yes; a message from Grimsby had 
confirmed the rumour. It was the Seagull! She 
had grounded amid the surge a mile and a half 
straight out to sea off Saltfleet. 

Jarvis stood under the archway of the inn, 
revolving in his mind what course to pursue. 
No one was better acquainted than he was with 
the coast between Cablethorpe and Saltfleet. At 
low tide, when the sea had ebbed almost out of 
sight of the dunes, over the dead level of the 
sandy shore, he had often wandered there on 
Sundays, and on week-days, ever since he was a 
child. By walking along this coast, though in 
the teeth of the gale, it might be possible to 
reach the distressed vessel before the lifeboat. 
Even at high tide there was never any great 
depth of water upon the flats. It might be 
possible to wade through the surf and render 
assistance in time to the shipwrecked crew. 

He resolved to make the attempt. He hastened 
into the High Street. But at this moment the 
lifeboat came lumbering through the town drawn 
by ten horses. It was an inspiring sight. The 
cavalcade drew up at the ‘Bacchus.’ More horses 
were yoked, making a team of sixteen in all; 
and while the final arrangement for this journey 
was in course of completion—the arrangement for 
the conveyance of a huge lifeboat over the high- 
way—Jarvis caught sight of Hettie Beek among 


the spectators in the glare of torchlight. If he 
had been a man wanting in promptness or 
stability of purpose, the look upon her face 
would have decided him. He hastened to her 
side. She looked up, and seeing who it was, 
clasped his arm with both her hands. 

‘John! This is terrible.’ 

‘Terrible indeed! But be brave, Hettie,’ said 
Jarvis. ‘I will save him, if it’s possible.’ 

‘You ?? 

‘Yes ;’ and he told her in a few hurried words 
what he had resolved upon. Then he went to 
work, and invited half-a-dozen sturdy fellows of 
his acquaintance, who quickly agreed to join him 
in the expedition. 

The plan of action was speedily matured. 
Jarvis obtained a flask of brandy from the 
‘Bacchus.’ The showing of any needless light 
upon the shore, however, being interdicted by the 
coastguard, they settled to carry torches with 
them, to be lighted only in case of real emer- 
gency. And now, as the lifeboat-carriage moved 
ponderously down the High Street, with torch- 
bearers, launchers, and oil-skinned crews hurrying 
forward on either side towards the fenland road 
to Saltfleet, a cheer was raised. Jarvis and his 
companions joined in the cheer to the echo; and 
then they started on their independent course 
along the coast, with an unspoken sense of con- 
fidence that they would be the first to reach 
Saltfleet. 

The gale was now blowing almost dead ashore. 
No such rush and power of wind had been 
known for many a year. The sand whirled 
madly about in the darkness, and the sleet and 
foam tore inland with the blast with unabated 
fury. The tide still flowed; the muttering of 
the breakers grew louder and louder; wave upon 
wave came leaping in, with all the fierceness of a 
preconcerted invasion. Jarvis, always keeping in 
front of his companions, waded through the surf, 
sometimes up to his knees in water; and by this 
means they escaped the clouds of blinding sand, 
and could venture occasionally to peer ahead into 
the night. As their eyes became more accustomed 
to the darkness they gained glimpses of each 
other—inky-looking figures plunging through inky 
waves that had the appearance of immense billows 
that would presently fall upon them and cast 
them high and dry upon the dunes. 

They had proceeded nearly three miles. Scarcely 
a word had been spoken. But suddenly Jarvis, 
looking out to seaward, cried : 

‘There she is! Hand me a torch—quick !’ 

He struck a fusee as he spoke. A torch was 
speedily aflare. Holding it above his head, Jarvis 
began to wade through the opposing surf straight 
out to sea, Sometimes struck by a high wave— 
sometimes in a foot of water when an expended 
breaker rushed by—Jarvis sturdily faced the 
storm. Presently a cry for help reached his 
ear; it seemed to him so near that he stopped 
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and looked down at his feet, thinking to find 
some one drowning there. Then he plunged 
forward, following the voice; and presently he 
descried a man lying in the surf, clinging to a 


plank with both hands. Jarvis bent down; a 
loud shout escaped him; and then the torch 
dropped from his hand and fell with a spluttering 
hiss into the sea. 


MODERN 


‘romance’ of the sea is not dead, 
it might be found in the affairs 
which have been happening off the 
TESS) «Riff coast of Morocco during the 
last twelve months or more. We are 
apt to assume, save when we receive such forcible 
and unmistakable reminders as the Riffians have 
been giving us, that piracy has been completely 
suppressed. As a simple fact, there are several 
parts of the world where the profession is held 
in all honour (among the blood-relations of those 
who practise it), and where it is pursued, as occa- 
sion serves, with considerable profit. To be sure, 
the pirate of to-day is devoid of many of those 
picturesque attributes which characterised Black- 
beard, Roberts the Dandy, and the other great 
men of their class. But these were accidental quali- 
ties; the thing itself remains, and is likely to 
endure for many a long day. We may send a 
gunboat or two against the Riffians and compel 
them to restrict their operations; but they will 
assuredly break out again. Piracy is with them 
a respectable calling, on all-fours with the plunder- 
ing habits of their brethren in the interior; and 
if Allah drives vessels on to their coast and gives 
them victory over unarmed crews, then praise be 
to Allah, the Merciful, the Good! It is not only 
during recent years that they have practised their 
avocation. Does not Hakluyt tell us of frequent 
encounters between these gentry and the ships of 
the Levant Company? We have before us as we 
write a parliamentary return, issued just forty 
years ago, showing the ravages committed by Riff 
pirates on English vessels during the preceding 
decade. We are told of the attack on the Ruth 
in 1846, and the escape of her crew in their boats ; 
of the firing of the Violet, after plundering her, 
in order to prevent H.M.S. Janus from recovering 
her; of the looting of the Cuthbert Young, which 
sustained damage to the extent of £1700; of the 
wrecking of the Hymen, the plundering of her 
cargo, and the capture of her crew ; and of several 
more instances equally typical. These were not 
mere coasting schooners, but brigs and barques 
' ranging up to 400 tons—a very fair capacity half- 
a-century ago. 

The Riffians have broken out on several occa- 
sions since their Sultan was forced to pay com- 
pensation to the amount of £3278 on their behalf 
in respect of the Hymen; and on each occasion 
when the attentions of warships have become 
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pressing, they have returned to their fastnesses 
and defied creation. Their last year’s exploits 
include the capture of the French barque Prosper 
Corin, the Portuguese barque Rosita Faro, the 
Italian barquentine Fiducia, and a coaster belonging 
to Gibraltar; and they kept men from most of 
these vessels in custody for months. Their position 
is so strong that, failing the adoption of very 
stringent measures against them, they can afford 
to dictate terms of ransom. Last year a Spanish 
steamer came to the rescue of a Spanish sailing- 
ship which was being attacked, and succeeded in 
making prisoners of three of the pirates. French, 
Portuguese, and Italian cruisers visited the Riff 
coast in order to negotiate for the release of 
captives of their several nationalities. The French 
man-of-war was successful; its commander paid 
down a lump sum, and carried back with him 
the skipper of the Prosper Corin. The others were 
less lucky. The pirates refused to give up their 
prisoners, no matter what their nationality, except 
in exchange for the Riffians in custody at Tangier 
and Alhucemas, together with a ransom, the 
amount of which they chose to fix themselves. 
There is something very laughable in the notion 
of an ironclad making terms with a parcel of sea- 
marauders, as though the latter were a power 
deserving of all courteous treatment ; but the fact 
is there all the same, and one is compelled almost 
to admiration for the impudence of the pirates. 
There is nothing in their method of attack to 
compel the same appreciation, A large vessel 
they will not approach. The sort they prefer is 
the sailing-ship of 200 or 300 tons, with an un- 
armed crew of ten men or thereabouts. Then, 
with a wind blowing on to the coast, they are 
safe. They go out in two or three feluccas, 
frighten the men by firing flintlocks at them, 
scramble aboard, and (the crew having run below 
in the meantime) plunder the cargo, provisions, 
charts, instruments, and personal effects ; sometimes 
sailing away afterwards without molesting the 
crew, sometimes taking the whole lot prisoners, 
and sometimes, again, only enslaving the captain, 
mate, and ,boatswain, to be held to ransom. It 
has been a matter of some surprise to us that no 
wealthy Englishman—say the gentleman whose 
yacht was nearly captured last winter while re. 
turning home from the Riviera—with a taste for 
adventure, should have bethought him of fitting 
out a vessel to attack these pirates. A pirate is 
the enemy of mankind, and any one who chooses 
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—and is able—is at full liberty to sink him. 
Another simple device would be to send a few 
men-of-war’s boats right into the nest of the 
hornets in order to burn it about their ears, and 
to break up their boats. But we are not quite 
sure whether this would be sanctioned by inter- 
national law; and it is certain that the pirates 
would retire into the mountains behind, and in 
revenge murder all their European prisoners. 
The Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf is 
another hotbed of pirates, El Katif is their place 
of rendezvous, and the kind of boat for which 
they entertain a particular preference is the pearl- 
fisher. Every annual report of the Persian Gulf 
Political Residency has to tell of attacks made 
by pirates from El Katif, or El Katr, or Wakrah, 
or Dhaayen upon vessels returning from the pearl- 
fishery, and of the consequent plunder and in- 
variable loss of life. About the beginning of last 
year the pirates decided to extend operations 
towards the end that they might be provided with 
occupation during the months when pearl-fishing 
is not being carried on. There is a fairly large 
trade carried on between Kurrachee and Persian 
Gulf ports, and they began to attack the vessels 
engaged in this trade. The Dawbat-pursad was 
going to Bussorah for a cargo of dates, and when 
within a few hours of her destination she was 
approached by an Arab dhow manned by armed 
Bedouins, who fired at her. Most of the crew 
jumped overboard, but were pursued and seized, 
and two were wounded fatally. Four were taken 
on board and ordered to point out the place 
where the money was kept. They replied that 
they had no money, whereupon their throats 
were deliberately cut. One of the crew who hid 
himself in a water-tank was also discovered while 
the vessel was being searched for loot. He was 
invited pointedly to give the information required. 
‘Through fear’ he consented, and took the pirates 
to where the sand-ballast was, and told them if 
they dug through they would find a bundle con- 
taining five thousand rupees. This they did, and, 
by way of reward to the informer, one of the 
Arabs slashed him across the shoulder with his 
knife. Barely a month before this, another 
Kurrachee coaster was attacked. She was named 
the Towkully, and was bound for El Katif with 
charcoal, kerosene oil, and rice. In the gulf an 
Arab bujhara was seen approaching, and, when she 
got to within ninety yards of the dingey, opened 
fire. The crew of the Towkully rushed below, and 
the Arabs came alongside, threw down their guns, 
and with their daggers, swords, and spears rushed 
‘like fiends’ on to the decks and bawled for the 
tindal, or captain. The serang, a relation of the 
tindal, came forward, and said he was not on 
board. Then they laid hold of him, and de- 
manded all the money that was in the vessel. 
He told a pardonable lie: he said there was none. 
On hearing this they attacked him savagely and 
dragged him to the cabin where the boxes were 


kept. Two of them, by way of prelude, stabbed 
him with a dagger in the neck and the back. 
He pleaded for mercy, and then made over all 
the money he had in his box—namely, fifty-two 
rupees; but, not satisfied that the serang was 
telling the truth, three of the pirates stabbed him 
again, and told him to look sharp and produce 
more money, as well as to open all the boxes in 
the cabin. By this time the unfortunate man 
was covered from head to foot with blood, which 
oozed from the wounds he received. The boxes 
were broken open; aud while the pirates were 
helping themselves to the contents, the serang 
quietly crept forward and lay there weltering in 
blood. When the pirates had boarded the vessel, 
three of the crew jumped overboard and held on 
to ropes hanging over the side. The rest were 
hiding. They were dragged out one by one and 
ordered to turn up their money and _ possessions. 
If they said they had none, they were slashed 
with swords or daggers and kicked about. The 
malum, or pilot, was one of those who jumped 
overboard, He was brought on deck, and because 
he said he had no money, was cut at with a 
sword and wounded in the neck. He was also 
‘struck with a dagger on the shoulder and back, 
aud was left on deck almost dead.’ The cook was 
stabbed to the heart. The tindal, who was given 
away by the informer, was also asked to produce 
his money, but ‘replying in the negative, he was 
seized by the leg and flung off the poop to the 
deck. The shock was so great that the poor man’s 
ears started bleeding. He pleaded for mercy in 
consideration of his old age (he was over fifty), 
but in return received a dagger-thrust in his chest, 
from which he bled profusely, and was left for 
dead,’ Finding that they had exhausted all means 
of extorting more money from the crew of the 
Towkully, the pirates set to and stripped the 
vessel of her sails and other gear, and took pos- 
session of the cooking utensils, clothing, and other 
sundries, They also removed a number of cases 
of kerosene oil, and helped themselves to a large 
quantity of rice, filling their little craft, which 
was of about twenty tons burden, with as much 
as they could stow away with safety. Then they 
sailed off. 

Thanks to the energetic measures adopted some 
years ago, piracy is in a fair way to being ex- 
terminated in Atcheen (Sumatra) and in the Java 
Sea generally ; but the case of the Pegu, which 
occurred in 1896, shows that the Atcheenese at 
least are quite capable, with a little license 
allowed, of becoming a serious nuisance again. 
In July this steamer, which is owned in Penang, 


left that port for Edie and Olehleh. Lloyd's 


agent, who may be regarded as a reliable witness, 
stated that at Edie she took on board as passengers 
a party of some ten Atcheenese and one woman, 
The men were searched for arms—a customary 
precaution—but none were found, and it is sup- 
posed these were all concealed on the woman’s 
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person, At about 7 P.M. on the 9th, when 
the master, Captain Henry Ross, and the chief 
engineer, Cragie, were at dinner in the saloon, 
they were set upon, without warning, by these 
men. The engineer, though wounded by stabs 
about the body and arms, managed to escape, and 
barricaded himself in the engine-room. Captain 
Ross also escaped from the saloon, but in trying 
to gain the bridge was overtaken and stabbed 
fatally. The Atcheenese then turned their attention 
to the rest of the crew, killed the mate and 
steersman on the bridge and five of the native 
passengers, while five other passengers jumped 
overboard and were drowned. In addition to 
these, fourteen others of the crew and passengers 
were more or less severely wounded. Having 
gained possession of the ship in this way, the 
Atcheenese proceeded to plunder the strong-room, 
securing about 15,000 dollars in coin, with which 
they made good their escape in the ship’s boats, 
landing on the Atcheen coast near Simpang Olim. 
After they had left, the engineer took charge ot 
the ship again, steered her out to sea until day- 
light, and then made for Teluk Semawe, where 
the Dutch authorities took possession. 

It has been asserted that China was a fond 
mother of pirates before the first pyramid was 
built ; but, whether or no, it is certain that in no 
part of the world has this profession flourished 
during the present century as on the coast of 
China. The piratical centres, now as half-a-cen- 
tury ago, are Amoy and Macao. Methods have 
changed somewhat in the past few years, by reason 
of the vigilance of the armed cruisers that prowl 
around, The pirates no longer cruise boldly in 
the open seas; but, learning from their spies that 
a richly-laden junk will leave a given place on 
a given date, they plan to intercept the vessel in 
the shoal-water near the coast, or in some river 
or arm of the sea where meddlers are not likely 
to be found. They succeed in rifling the cargo, 
and if necessary in scuttling the ship, in perhaps 
two cases out of six. We hear of these occurrences 
only when the vessel attacked happens to be 
British. Not more than four years ago a steamer 
brought into Shanghai the crew of a small barque 
which had been rifled by pirates and set on fire. 
The story told by the captain was that he was in 
his cabin, when he heard a scuffle on deck, and 
went up to inquire the cause. The native boat- 
swain told him that a junk was right upon them. 
He stooped down to look from underneath the 
mainsail, when he received a blow on the head 
with an iron bar from one of the native crew, 
who were in league with the pirates. Then he 
was stabbed in the back with a Java dagger. 
Turning round to confront his assailant, he saw 
the latter was making another blow at him. This 
he warded off with the loss of a finger, and then 
found himself stabbed a second time from behind. 
The captain was totally unprepared for a piratical 
onslaught, and was unarmed. By the time he 


managed to reach his cabin he had sixteen wounds, 
which bled very profusely, in various parts of the 
body. No one of them was individually severe, 
but the sum total was enough to make him faint. 
When he recovered consciousness he discovered 
that the ship was on fire, and he was driven out 
of his cabin by the fumes. The pirates had rifled 
the ship of everything worth stealing, and were 
making off in their junk with some members of 
the barque’s crew. He crawled along the deck 
as far as the main hatch, and slipped over the 
dead body of the first mate. Other corpses were 
scattered about. The few men left endeavoured 
to put out the flames. The captain was too ill 
even to give orders. He lay on the quarter-deck 
for a whole day in a semi-comatose state. It was 
found necessary to take to the boats in the end ; 
and, as luck would have it, the survivors of the 
tragedy were picked up in a few hours by a 
passing steamer, 

A year ago a man sent to one of the London 
dailies an account of his experiences among Chinese 
pirates. He had shipped at Rangoon on board 
a steamer bound for Shanghai. ‘When I signed,’ 
he wrote, ‘she was flying Jardine’s flag at the 
main, but I believe she carried the ensign of every 
nation and half the house flags of the world in 
her signal locker. An opium-smuggler I was 
prepared to find her; but that her chief business 
on the waters was piracy of the vilest sort, and 
unredeemed by a glint of romance, came upon me 
certainly as a revelation. We attacked no ships, 
so far as I know; but, handled with marvellous 
skill and knowledge of the intricate coast naviga- 
tion, she would run in after nightfall among rocks 
and banks where one would expect a sampan to 
take the bottom, while shrieks, flames, the report 
of firearms, and clash of steel would testify to the 
descent of my delectable shipmates upon one or 
other of the numerous fishing villages which 
fringe the shores of the China seas.” After about 
four months of this life, the narrator contrived to 
escape by drugging the drink of his companions. 

The most remarkable of recent cases of piracy 
in the China seas is that of the Namoa, which 
occurred in 1890, The Namoa left Hong-kong 
for Chinese wayports with two hundred and fifty 
Chinese and five European passengers. Among 
the Chinese were a number who were returning 
from the Straits Settlements with the savings of 
years in their possession. This fact became known 
to the desperadoes of Hong-kong, who thereupon 
planned a very daring scheme. About fifty of 
them booked for the passage. The steamer had 
been at sea for only five hours, and the passengers 
were seated at tiffin, when, at a given signal, the 
pirates, who were all armed with revolvers and 
cutlasses, rushed on deck, and, dividing themselves 
into four parties, covered the officers’ and engineers’ 
quarters in the fore-part of the ship, the engine- 
room, the bridge, and the saloon respectively. 
Then they commenced firing and throwing stink- 
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pots into the saloon. The first officer was shot 
in the arm, and the second taken prisoner. Captain 
Pocock was then ordered to come up from below, 
and was killed just as he was reaching the deck. 
The passengers were ordered up and subjected to 
every variety of fiendish insult that the ingenuity 
of their captors could devise. They were searched, 
and every article of value taken from them; and 
then officers and passengers—eleven in all—were 
shut up in the cabin, not being allowed to open 
the window for ventilation. Having now charge 


of the ship, the pirates commenced the work of 
plunder, and steered for Pinghoi. Arrived at that 
place, two blasts were blown, and six junks came 
off, into which the plunder was transferred. Then 
the pirates sat down on deck and had a hearty 
meal, taking care before leaving to damage all the 
boats and the windlass, and to draw the fires. 
Then the Europeans burst open the cabin and 
returned as speedily as possible to Hong-kong. 
Thirty-four of the pirates were afterwards beheaded 
at Kowloon. 


THE GOLDEN BARS 


CHAPTER IV. 


|ARVEY found the lantern, ignited 
it, and passed out into the night. 
He was strangely excited. There 
was a certain feasibility about 
Dame Druce’s story which made 
his thoughts play round it in a 
mad game of hope such as he had rarely known. 
With firm, long strides he passed across the yard 
to the gate. Here a voice arrested him. 

‘Is that you, Godfrey ?’ 

He looked upwards to one of the windows. 

‘Yes, dear. Why are you not asleep?’ 

‘I have been reading. Then the storm came, 
and I have been sitting here, watching the 
lightning. What are you doing? It is so very 
late |’ 

‘I’m just having a last look round, Gracie. I 
shall be with you shortly. Retire and go to sleep, 
dear; it is not good for you to be sitting up at 
this hour.’ 

‘I'll stay just a little longer, Godfrey. The 
lightning has interested me, you see ; and the play 
of it is so beautiful. I never saw the jagged 
outline of the Priory look to such advantage. 
But, do you know, Godfrey, I saw a figure just 
now mounting the bank. It looked like’—— 

The pleasant voice ceased abruptly. 

‘Yes; whom was he like?’ 

‘Perhaps I ought not to have mentioned the 
matter. You do so hate poor Mark,’ 

‘Oh Mark! Didn’t some one tell me he was 
in London? Why should he have such a hanker- 
ing after rabbits the minute he returns?’ 

Two or three moments’ silence. A nasty 
suspicion had entered Harvey’s quick brain. 


. What was Ruthwood doing half a mile from 


a burrow? Had he caught something from old 
Jacob’s garrulity ? Had he too been theorising? 

‘Are you sure it was he?’ 

‘I’m afraid so, dear. He is so very tall one 
could hardly mistake him.’ 

‘Well, I can’t bother about him to-night. Let 
him poach on, the rascal! Bye, bye, dear one ; 
I shall be with you quite soon.’ 


Mrs Harvey made some inaudible reply and 
drew the casement to. But unawares to him she 
still sat on, watching the flash and flicker and 
tremble of the lightning; but wondering also 
why she should feel such restlessness and un- 
easiness upon her since the appearance and going 
of her husband. There was nothing untoward in 
the incident. He had been writing or reading 
in his room, and, farmer-like, was taking a last 
glance round in order to sleep on a satisfied 
pillow. Yet, why these pestilent fears? She 
threw open the casement and listened for some 
sound from the stillness, Her pulse hastened its 
beatings ; she could hear, faintly but surely, the 
rhythmic footsteps of Godfrey. A moment more 
and she knew that his face was turned from 
Springfields. The next flare of light showed her 
the answer. She saw, for a second time that 
night, a human figure ascending the mount to 
the Priory. It was her husband. She owned 
the fact with a pinch of the heart which made 
her almost scream. What could Godfrey be 
thinking of to go forth alone in the centre of 
night to cross a man of Mark’s size and strength ? 
She knew the meeting could not be pacific; she 
knew Mark’s fiendish temper once it was aroused ; 
she knéw of her husband’s unreasoning hatred for 
him. With tense eyes she waited for further 
light from the heavens, The seconds seemed 
hours. At last came a blaze which lit up all 
the country-side. She started up, rubbing her 
dazzled eyes. She had seen the two men 
struggling on the crown of the mount. Turning 
swiftly, she slipped on some further clothing, 
and, with a glance at her child, hastened from 
the room, and then from the house, before she 
had had time to realise what she was doing. 

The still vivid lightning left intervals of such 
darkness that at times she had almost to grope 
her way; but the lane was familiar to her, and 
in a very few minutes she came to the stone 
stile which led to the ruins. She hurried up the 
bank, pausing midway to listen. Beyond the 
thud, thud within her, she could hear two things 
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—the hard breathing of combatants striving, and 
the faint murmuring, as it seemed, of a distant 
weir. Reaching the ruins, she sent through the 
darkness a cry to her husband. He made no 
answer, and she could define no sound save that 
in the distance, which she knew now to be the 
roar of the night-mail to London. 

‘Godfrey ! Godfrey !’ 

She stood a moment listening. All her ears 
caught was a crash of broken timber to the right 
of her. She turned and ran, bathed in quivering 
light. She came to a halt in inky darkness, but 
knowing all that had happened. The two men, 
in their struggling, had fallen against the old, 
weather-beaten fencing, and rolled down into the 
cutting below. 

She leant on to the fencing and cried into the 
blackness. The roar of the train seemed to beat 
back all her words. The sky lit up once again, and 
her eyes widened with horror. The two men in the 
darkness had fallen across the line. Mark had 
somehow got Godfrey under, and was holding him 
at arm’s-length with such a power of muscle that. 
his victim, in such a position, was absolutely 
helpless. Mark’s face was turned to the nearing 
train ; yet he made no movement, and his profile 
was a devil’s, smiling. 

‘Mark! Mark! Spare him! Think of me and 
my child! Mark !—oh, my God !’ 

She crushed her hands to her face, stumbling 
away from the cutting; then she fell forward 
and passed into sudden oblivion. 

For minutes she lay so, unconscious of every- 
thing—of the thunder of the passing train; of 
the tremble of the ground beneath her; of the 
blessed return of silence; of the figure kneeling 
beside her, with his passionate words and caresses ; 
of the coming again of stillness and solitude; 
till a second figure appeared, kneeling where the 
first had been, gently calling her name. She 
heard it, and her fingers tightened over the hand 
which was chafing hers. Another moment and 
she was in her husband’s arms, knowing where 
she was, and sobbing with joy at being there. 

‘It was a near miss, my Gracie. He heard 
your voice through his madness — you have ex- 
cellent lungs, by the way—and hurled me aside 
just as the train was upon us. The fall stunned 
me. When I revived he was by my side. He 
had fallen back between the rails, and allowed 
the train to pass over him. Seeing that no 
damage was done, he gruffly told me where you 
were, tacked up the bank, and disappeared. Now 
are you able to—— But what is this pinned on 
to your dress? Let me strike a match’ 

The tiny light displayed a piece of paper 
fastened at her bosom; it was old and faded—a 
blank leaf, seemingly, from some book—a book 
which had once been Silas Harvey’s, for there was 
his name in the corner. But what was all that 
beneath it? Godfrey started: could anything be 
more plain? It were patent to the intelligence of 


a ploughboy. There was the guide to the old 
yeoman’s money! But how had Ruthwood come 
by it? Why had he left it thus? Was it an 
act of mockery, or was the treasure still there, 
hidden in the walls of the refectory? All this 
in the brief life of a lucifer. Harvey threw it 
away. 

‘What is it, Godfrey? What does the paper 
say ?? 

In the wild race of his thoughts the question 
was hardly heard. He turned to her. 

‘Grace, this Ruthwood loved you once, did he 
not?—loves you now? He lost his head to-night ; 
but would he in cold blood do you a wrong?’ 

‘Never, Godfrey !’ 

‘It is there, then,’ 

‘What is there?’ 

‘The lantern — quite extinguished. It shall 
shine again, and lead us on to fortune.’ 

He lit the lantern with shaking hands, and 
without further word passed into the ruined 
refectory, Grace following him wonderingly. 
Going up to the south-east corner, where the 
remains of the massive wall rose not more than 
four feet from the ground, Harvey, after careful 
use of his bull’s-eye, began to remove the loose 
stones and débris which happened there to fill up 
the space between the two faces of the wall. 
Holding the light, Grace waited, plying questions 
in vain. Godfrey worked on till he had made a 
hole more than a foot deep; then, one after 
another, he drew forth ten small roughly-moulded 
bars, which he carefully stacked on the sward at 
his feet. He stopped at last, breathing hard. 

‘Let the eye of the lantern see what is there, 
my Gracie; then tell me what you see.’ 

‘But what are they, dear? They look like 
brass) How came they in such a place?’ 

‘A crazy old man put them there before you 
and I were born. You see more than a thousand 
pounds in gold, with not a sovereign to show for 
it. One way, isn’t it, of harbouring up riches on 
earth? Only a man in a melting mood could 
have done it. I thank you, Silas Harvey !’ 

Godfrey looked as if he could have cut a 
caper. Grace glanced from him to the gold and 
back again. 

‘Silas Harvey! But I thought he was robbed 
of all he possessed !’ 

‘Of everything, save those golden bars, which 
might have been robbed from us all if you 
hadn’t sent the devil fleeing this night fiom the 
soul of Mark Ruthwood. My Grace, you have 
saved both my life and my fortune. Two hours-- 
ago I was a ruined man. Now’—— 

‘Oh Godfrey, and you never told me!’ 

‘Dear, I could not; the courage wasn’t in me. 
But don’t look so hurt, for, after all, my cowardice 
has spared you much unhappiness at a time when 
you could least have borne it. Now give me a 
kiss, and slip down home at once. I want Hugh 
and one of my handbags without waste of a 
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single minute. Meanwhile Ill wait here, and 
bless my wife and Silas Harvey.’ 


Some three weeks afterwards Grace Harvey was 
sitting in the parlour of Springfields at work on a 
tiny garment, glancing over it at moments to the 
cradle on the near side of the lively fire. It was 
afternoon time, and all was very still. But 
presently there came a knock at the door. It 
was Sally. She announced a caller—a Mr Smith- 
son. She was told to show him in. A little man 
entered, carrying a gold-headed cane and a black 
wideawake hat—a man seemingly of some sub- 
stance, but with the air of a stranger upon him. 

‘Mrs Harvey, I believe ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr Smithson. I was asked to see you in 
ease my husband should be out. Your telegram 
struck us both as rather curious. Sit down, 
pray.’ 

He sat down. 

‘Possibly it would; but reading in the paper 
this morning of the discovery in your house of a 
quantity of old gold, I wired you that I would 
call to-day respecting it. I am a dealer in old 
coins, jewels, curios, &c.—this is my card, 
ma'am: 618 High Holborn, The purpose of my 
visit is to ask you to kindly hold back the coins 
at your banker’s for a day or two. I may be 
able to take them from you at a somewhat higher 
figure than their nominal value.’ 

Grace looked up surprised. 

‘May I ask how the treasure came to be dis- 
covered ?’ continued the dealer in coins. 

‘Yes; it was found behind some old wainscot- 
ing upstairs. We have been making a door from 
one room to another. In sovereigns and guineas 
there are more than a thousand pieces,’ 

Mr Smithson worked his hands, 

‘If I can only find him out! I speak, ma’am, 
of my—eh—client. His lawyer was not in when 
I called; the clerk was at the courts, and the 
office-boy knew nothing. But it is only a question 
of a few hours. The case is somewhat peculiar, 
ma’am,’ continued Mr Smithson. ‘A relative of 
my client had suddenly come into a large fortune ; 
and, quitting the country shortly afterwards, left 
some twelve hundred pounds to my client in 


discharge of a debt due to his father, now deceased. 
My client, on hearing of the deposit, wished, rather 
than transfer the sum to the bank of his own dis- 
trict, to draw the money there and then, but in gold, 
and old gold. They could not do it. Asked—— 
Do I bore you, ma’am ?’ 

‘No, no; pray go on 

‘Asked if they could get it for him, they replied 
no. All called in years ago, They, however, 
referred him to me. He came to me. I could 
only offer him some ninety pieces—spade-aces, 
ma'am. Could I get them for him? He would 
give me two hundred pounds if I could get them 
for him. I could not promise. He began to fume, 
talking to himself about a proud fool who would 
fling money back at him if he offered it, and 
much else. Finally he left me, still fuming. 
Now, as I think he would hardly do the strange 
thing he said he would, I have run down to-day 
for the purpose I have mentioned.’ 

‘And what was the strange thing ?’ 

‘That he would melt the money down into 
bars.’ 

The listener turned white as milk. 

‘What was his name?’ she asked huskily. 

*Ruthwood.’ 

Grace cauglit at her throat. 

‘Shall I ring the bell, ma’am? You look 
unwell.’ 

‘No, no! I shall be better in a moment. I 
fear the fire is too hot for me.’ 

She moved away to the window; then, after a 
short silence, she turned to the dealer. 

‘Mr Smithson, your errand has been fruitless, 
Mr Ruthwood is dead. He was found drowned 
three wecks ago,’ 

‘You knew him, then?’ said the other, with 
dropped jaw. 

‘Yes; I knew him,’ 

He rose; she also, with swimming eyes. Oh 
Mark! why had he loved her so? Why that 
generous subterfuge to save their fallen fortunes? 
And old Silas’s gold so near discovery ! 

‘And his money?’ asked the dealer. ‘What 
became of that?’ 

With averted face she gave the trembling 
answer: ‘He left it in Golden Bars’ 


CLIFF AND SHORE IN THE INNER HEBRIDES. 


islands of the Inner and Outer 


=| Hebrides have attractions peculiarly 
their own. With a milder climate 
t and a softer air than many other 
parts of the British Isles, they would 
be pleasant enough places to dwell 
in all the year round if there were not so many 
recurring storms of wind and rain nurtured in 


that broad and restless Atlantic which beats upon 
their shores. Yet these ocean-born storms add, 
withal, an invigorating quality to that western air, 
and they keep the hills and valleys of-an emerald 
green which is rivalled nowhere else within these 
northern lands but on this Atlantic seaboard. 
And when the sun does shine, and the skies are 
clear and blue, and the seas roll in white-crested 
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to the yellow strands, the dark mist-clouds and 
the sweeping ‘rack’ are forgot. To these must 
be added another compensation for life in the 
Hebrides: they are under the influence, or sup- 
posed influence, of the Gulf Stream, and frost and 
snow, in their severer forms at least, do not come 
often or stay long. 

My friend’s man-servant, who was a Lowlander 
and an excellent and intelligent fellow, declined 
to believe this. He said to me one day: 

‘They tell me here, they Hielan’ folk, Mr 
Smith, that they have a stream of hot water 
comes over frae America in the winter-time and 
keeps them warm! But I’m no gaun tae believe 
that! They need watchin’, they folk, when they 
tell ye stories like that, 

Yet, despite all that is said about it, the weather 
is always one of the most important factors in the 
life of these British Isles. 

If this be so generally, it is no less specially true 
of our Western Archipelago. The hills are to-day 
ablaze with the purple of the heather, now in its 
fullest bloom ; the slopes and glens are clad in a 
verdure kept almost perennially green by the 
moisture of many days; while sky and sea are 
alike of the deepest blue, and the warmth of 
the unclouded sun is tempered by a fresh breeze 
from the ocean, which stretches and vanishes 
westward in a seemingly ‘boundless contiguity of 
space.’ 

A drive of something like twelve miles in the 
early morning, under such pleasurable conditions, 
has brought us to the western front of one of 
these islands. We are going to spend a long day 
in exploring its cliffs and shores, and to take what 
we can get in the way of shooting there. Our 
gillie, who knows every foot of the ground, every 
cave which holds the fast and wary blue-rock 
pigeon—the biset of the French, the columba or 
rock-dove of Virgil—as well as the favourite 
rocks for seals on the small island lying seaward, 
is waiting for us at the little farm-place where 
we have to put up our dogcart and good-going 
bay. A walk of a mile over the moor and 
fringe of hill-land brings us to the low-lying 
bluffs overlooking the shore. Our first objective 
is the Seal Island, across the sound, and by-and- 
by we may get to the high cliffs and caves to 
the northward for blue-rocks, with perhaps the 
chance of some duck in the sheltered bays 
lying here and there along the coast. 

We had hoped to have Archie Macdonald the 
crofter’s boat for our expedition, but inquiries 
and a search for the boat itself reveal the dis- 
appointing facts that he is away to the hay-lifting, 
while ‘she’ is lying high and dry on the beach. 
Yet fickle fortune is not to desert us altogether 
this time, for we discover a handy little yawl or 
skiff lying snugly in a sheltered creek, and Duncan, 
our fidus Achates, is despatched on an embassy to 
find the owners. His errand is, ere long, accom- 
plished. The owners are found, and prove to be 


two fishermen from the little village lying round 
the far-off point, come to look after their lobster- 
creels which are set off the shore. For a ‘con- 
sideration’ they are willing to take us anywhere 
and to do anything. They know the coast 
well, and are at least quasi sportsmen, and, per- 
haps, a little in the way of poachers too—dark- 
skinned, strong, rough, wild-looking men, who 
have gone down to the sea in ships and sailed, 
we discover, in their time, on far other seas than 
these. 

The wind is blowing gently off the shore, and 
in the little bay beside us the sea is calm, but 
the Atlantic swell is heaving and the breakers, 
shining white in the sun, are booming over the 
rocks far out. The surf, indeed, seems inexpli- 
cably heavy for this calm summer weather and 
off-shore breezes, and it is doubtful if, after all, 
we shall manage to shoot pigeons from the sea 
to-day. 

But the yaw] has her mast stepped, her halyards 
rove, and her brown mainsail bent and ready to 
hoist, and so we get on board with our impedi- 
menta of guns luncheon-baskets, and the 
necessary but very moderate flask of ‘ Laga-Voulin’ 
for ourselves and the men. 

We must wait a bit, however, before we can 
east off from our moorings, for Duncan has yet 
to reconnoitre the Seal Island with his glass from 
the cliff overhead. His search seems a prolonged 
one, but at last he signals that he has seen some- 
thing, and very soon he rejoins us in the boat. 
On a low, flat rock near the water’s edge there 
were, he thought, at least seven or eight seals 
lying basking in the sun. But it would be 
necessary to land on the far end of the island 
and to make a long stalk over the rocks to reach 
them. We sail quietly out of the bay; then the 
sail is lowered and the boat is pulled gently across 
to our landing-point, the guns and rifle are slipped 
out of their cases, and some wired cartridges with 
No. 1 shot are taken for the guns. We move as 
quietly as possible over the slippery rocks and 
tangle, but the footing is difficult and treacherous. 
By-and-by, however, we reach a small plateau 
of rock sparsely covered with sea-grass, It seems 
a favourable point from which to discover the 
exact whereabouts of the seals. Duncan therefore 
crawls forward and peers steadily, with his cap 
off, over the top of the rock. An almost im- 
perceptible signal from him, and we also make 
our way thither. About 500 yards off, or perhaps 
more, we can make out distinctly three - large 
seals lying on the flat rock—the rest are invisible. 
Two of those we see are gray seals, and the 
third a common brown one. We might make 
them out better with the glass, for the sun 
is shining on them; but we are afraid they 
might catch a reflection from it and become 
alarmed, 

The question is now how we are to reach 
them? Ere long we discover that a ledge of 
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rocks rises to our left, and seems to lead straight 
up behind them, forming at low-tide on the other 
side, which we can gain by a slight detour, a small 
natural valley or protected way. Nothing could 
have been better. If they do not hear or ‘wind’ 
us, it seems practically certain that we can get 
within easy shot of them unseen. But it is a 
somewhat trying stalk. The rocks are sharp, 
broken, jagged, and in places slippery, and we 
have to get through some pools of sea-water, 
choked with seaweed, up to our knees. We had 
not, however, gone more than a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred yards when we were suddenly 
stopped by a hoarse screaming overhead, and we 
saw that three great black-backed gulls were 
much disturbed in spirit by our advent. A look 
of extreme vexation crept over Duncan’s usually 
immobile face. ‘These black sinners, he whispered, 
‘ will shpoil all. They will alarm them sure enough.’ 
We waited patiently, hoping the birds would 
quieten down or go away; but it was of no use, 
so we must needs go on, somewhat despairingly I 
fear, and hoping against hope. Looking cautiously, 
ere we started again, over a ledge of rock, I saw 
in the distance the flash of a broad fin raised in 
the air, and a moment afterwards what seemed 
to be one of the large gray seals take the water ; 
but he was much too far off, and the movement 
in any case altogether too sudden, to shoot. The 
gulls had done for us of a certainty, as, many a 
time before, a covey of grouse or blackgame, 
disturbed by the stalker and flying over the 
herd of deer feeding, without thought of danger, 
in the corrie below, has sent up every head and 
spoiled all chance of a successful stalk. Surely a 
vain quest for us now ! 

Nevertheless we crept on in the hope that 
some of the other seals farther down the slope 
had not taken fright and might still be found 
there. But, alas! when we reached the end of 
our stalk and came in sight of the flat rock, wet, 
hot, and tired with our labours, every one of 
them had gone! No; there is one big fellow 
swimming some two hundred yards off, or possibly 
less, and evidently not in any special alarm. The 
rifle is brought quickly forward and sighted for 
one hundred and fifty yards. We wait patiently 
till he swims towards us: then, as he raises his 
head out of the water and looks about him with 
‘the fatal curiosity of his race, we take a careful 
aim, leaning the left arm on a ledge of rock, and 
fire. There is a great commotion, the water is 
lashed into a foam, and we think we have got 
him and rush breathlessly across the rocks, while 
Duncan runs up to a higher peak and signals 
wildly for the boat. But all to no purpose. 
Where the seal was all is now still, and there 
is no sign of him on the top of the water. 
Unfortunately, as so often happens, he has gone 
down in the deep water. Better, much better to 
have left him alone, even though, as was the 
case, we saw no more seals that day. 


IL, 

But it is now wearing towards noon, and we 
have still much to do. While we are waiting for 
the boat to come round for us I take a_ beat 
over the seaward side of the little island, and 
am lucky enough to get a mallard-drake, in fine 
plumage, and a rock-rabbit or two. The mallard, 
which rises from a rocky pool on the margin of 
the cliff, is got far out by a long shot with a 
No. 1 wired-cartridge, which happens to be in 
the left barrel, and he falls over the cliff on to 
a ledge of rock below; but by dint of some 
scrambling we manage to retrieve him. 

We have no sooner got into our boat, however, 
hoisted our sail, and set her head for the cliffs 
on the mainland, than we sight a flight of duck, 
which come down to feed in a little bay on the 
west side of the island, and we make them out 
with the help of our glass to be the common brown 
eider (Somateria Molissima). It is too good a chance 
to be lost, and so we lower our sail again and 
row cautiously towards the bay. As they rise 
they give us excellent shots, and we bag three; 
while another comes down, but is only winged, 
and gets away with the rest over a reef of rocks, 
where, unhappily, we cannot follow them. 

Once more the sail is hoisted, and with a 
freshening breeze we run for the land. As we 
speed along we have one or two flying shots at 
solitary male eider, but the heel of the boat now 
and then and the ‘way’ on her is too much for 
accurate shooting. Then my friend gets a ‘scart’ 
(cormorant) with a good shot, and a guillemot. 
The former only is deemed edible by our native 
friends, and by-and-by we pick up one or two 
more for them, but another of the latter species 
which comes across our bows we of course leave 
untouched, 

Before we make for the pigeon-caves tlie 
lobster-creels lying off the shore have to be 
hauled. We find them by their cork floats and 
lines, set some distance apart, and, heaving to, 
we take up six of them in all. They contain three 
lobsters, one a very fine specimen, and several 
large red crabs; so we add two other species to 
our already fairly ‘mixed’ bag. In a small 
lagoon close by the cliff, what we make out to be 
a black scoter-duck, comparatively rare on these 
coasts at this time of year, and a male eider 
added to the list end our tale of the sea. All 
the rest of our time we must now devote to the 
rock-pigeons—those little blue-and-white birds the 
velocity of whose flight is so striking, whose 
feathers are so thick and shot-resisting for their 
size, and whose habitat embraces three continents, 
for they are found in Asia and Africa as well as 
in Europe. 

It is, as yet, too early in the afternoon to 
make much of a bag, for the birds are mostly 


feeding on the distant corn-fields and stubble, . 


and will not return to the caves until the 
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evening begins to fall and the sun is hasting 
towards its setting. But we are sure to find 
some at home if the surf will but allow us to 
reach the mouths of the caves, or at least to get 
within shooting distance. 

The scenery of the coast is as bold and wild 
as any one could desire. The cliffs rise sheer 
from the sea, often in broken, rugged, and 
fantastic forms, while detached pinnacles and 
masses of rock stand out as sentinels in the fore- 
ground. Here there is an amphitheatre of rock, 
broken in places by vast clefts and crevices ; there 
a promontory of serrated peaks stretching out 
from a background of cliff, while dashing cease- 
lessly against them all are the blue-and-white 
waves of that ever-turbulent sea. And yet not 
all blue and white; for, as the sunlight strikes 
the curl of a wave ere it breaks, there shines 
through it a pale, clear, iridescent green, cool and 
inviting. 

But we have approached the first cave, and the 
boat is backed carefully into the little cove below, 
while a sharp lookout is kept at the bow for 
sunken rocks, and the boat-hook is ready to 
‘fend’ her off the cliffs if we should be carried 
too near them by a wave. The rifle, a good old 
double-barrelled muzzle-loader, is carefully loaded 
and capped, and we stand ready as Duncan fires 
it high up towards the roof of the cave. A 
couple of pigeons come out like rockets—my friend 
gets one of them as he flies to the right, and we 
pick him up afterwards on a ledge of rock where 
he fell. I ‘dust’ some feathers from the other 
as he shoots high to the left; but he carries on 
over a lofty ridge of rocks and is lost to sight. 
Then, just as I have reloaded, another pigeon flies 
in, and I get him fairly as he circles round 
towards a shelf of rock high up at the mouth of 
the cave, and he comes down, bumping from 
ledge to ledge. One of our fisher boatmen 
jumps nimbly ashore on to a rocky, wave-washed 
promontory and clambers up the cliff a bit, from 
whence, with the aid of a long landing-net, he 
cleverly retrieves the bird, 

From the next cave the pigeons come out 
high, and out of shot, and it was therefore a 
blank ; but the third one gave us two more birds, 
although one fell on a high ledge, from which we 
could not recover it. As we are leaving the cove 
my friend has a beautiful high crossing shot, and 
as the bird falls in the water we row up quickly 
and pull him out with the landing-net. Now 
there is another high up, but he carries on into 
a cleft, and all that is left of him to us are 
some feathers floating lightly in the air. 

But now the day is passing apace, and we must 
make haste to reach the two best caves round 
that point, upon which the breakers are booming 
and rolling heavily. The boat heels to the swell, 
and we seem to be drawing it fine in working 
round these outlying rocks, where there is an ugly, 
jumbling sea, But our fishermen-crew know their 


way well, and we are in safe enough hands. The 
point is weathered, but the surf will not allow us, 
alas! to get near enough to the big cave, and it 
has to be given up. The other seems also difficult 
of approach, for the swell is much heavier here ; 
but we decide to risk it, for we see pigeons flying 
about the mouth of the cave, circling and balancing 
themselves in graceful flight. The boat is taken 
carefully in and steadied as far as possible ; 
but the shooting promises to be anything but 
easy. The rifle is again brought into requisition, 
and out fly a small cloud of pigeons, like a flight 
of English arrows at Bannockburn or Flodden. 
One is got as he shoots across our bows, and 
another as he alights for a moment on a pinnacle 
of rock high above us; then two more from 
among some late-departing birds—two misses as 
a wave heaves us upward, and we are donc. 

Only one cave remains, and it must always be 
shot from the landward side and from the top of 
the cliff. The boat is therefore put about, the 
sail run up, and we bowl along quickly, round 
the point again, but farther out to sea this time ; 
then one tack, and we are running up into a 
long, sandy bay, with deep water almost to the 
shore. The guns and game, the lobsters and crabs, 
are unshipped, the necessary largesse bestowed, and 
we bid farewell to our crew, and, heavily laden 
with our mixed bag, we clamber up the long, 
grassy defile which leads to the pass by which we 
are to gain the top of the cliff. As we go we 
add a couple of those tawny-coloured but excellent 
rock-rabbits to our game-list, and then struggle on, 
hot and breathless, up the steep pass—a stiff bit 
of climbing enough towards the end of a long 
day’s shooting. But at last the top is gained, and 
we throw ourselves, and the game-bags, on the 
fresh green grass for a brief respite and a com- 
forting cigarette. Near at hand now is our last 
cave, and we approach it cautiously. It is a case 
of hands and knees as we creep silently up to the 
edge of the cliff, then throw ourselves prostrate 
on the sward, and peer eagerly over.. No pigeons 
are visible. We must wait a little and send Duncan 
round to the shore with the rifle. 

It is a delightful and charming scene which 
spreads before us—a fitting close to a varied and 
interesting day by sea and land. The sun is 
sloping rapidly towards the west; the sea outside 
looks calm from this height, and is unbroken by 
a single sail. To our left rises a cliff-peak of 
wonderful outline, and clothed to the top, on the 
landward side, with the most vivid emerald green ; 
while behind it, away to the far south-west, and 
at a seemingly vast distance, are the bold but 
misty shapes of the coasts of Antrim and Donegal. 
To the right, looking purple and white in the clear 
autumn light, are the Jura Mountains ; and, farther 
to the north, the curved and serrated peaks of 
Mull—Ben More, Craig-Ben, and the rest. Our guns 
are resting on a natural battlement of turf, which 
hides us completely from the entrance to the cave 
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immediately below us. In front is a narrow gorge, 
with sides smooth as if cut with a knife, yet 
starred here and there with bright little clumps 
of lichen and moss and fresh green ferns, nestling 
in the crannies. It runs out seaward, contracting 
as it goes, until it seems a mere slit in the cliffs, 
through which we can catch a vision of the blue 
sea. There, down in its dark depths, at least a 
hundred and fifty feet below us, the waves are 
booming and churning themselves into white foam 
as they wash the foot of the cliff; while above 
us are the glories of a western sky at sunset, and 
the fresh, vitalising air of the Atlantic. As the 
accessories given by Nature to a comparatively 
innocent form of the pursuit of pleasure, I do 
not think they could have been beaten anywhere. 
But now Duncan’s rifle is heard, and, sure enough, 
in come two pigeons flying for their lives. One 
goes down, falling on an easily accessible grassy 
slope to the left ; the other, as he comes straight 
at us, is badly missed. ‘No doubt the easiest 
way, anyhow,’ as Duncan says afterwards. But 
here is a third, which turns as he scents or sees us. 
From him the white feathers thickly fly, and he 
towers and falls sheer down into the yawning 
gulf beneath and is never seen again, for to 
retrieve him from thence is practically an impos- 
sibility. Then there is a lull, again followed ere 
long by the renewed crack of the gillie’s rifle, 
and again two or three pigeons fly in. We let 
them come nearer this time. The first two are 
hard hit, but we only get one of them—the other 
carrying on over the cliff seaward. Then two 
more in a final drive are added to the bag, and 
the tale is complete—twelve pigeons retrieved, 
besides at least three shot and lost, six duck, five 
rock-rabbits, and an assortment of scart, guillemot, 
lobsters, and crabs, certainly yield us a variety 
sufficient to please the most fastidious. It was 
not, perhaps, in numbers a great bag for two guns 
—far from it; but it must be remembered that it 
was got under distinctly difficult conditions, and 
that to shoot from a rocking boat, and retrieve 
oue’s game from such broken ground, beetling 
cliffs, and troubled waters, is easier to write about 
than to do. 

The crescent moon is rising in the east as we 
start on our twelve miles’ drive homeward through 
the dark brown moors; and we are not sorry to 
find a late dinner awaiting us on our arrival, 
tired and hungry, at the comfortable, old-fashioned, 
whitewashed inn. And so ended my first day 
amid the attractive cliffs, the seals, and the blue- 
rocks of the Inner Hebrides—a red-letter day, in 
many respects, in my little annals of sport. For, 
after all, it is not in a surfeit of the good things 
of life that true pleasure is to be found, but in 
a simple and moderate measure of success, fairly 
and, perchance, hardly won. And so with sport. 
A day’s ‘wild’ shooting, with, perhaps, its very 
moderate yet varied results, got withal in the 
midst of magnificent surroundings, is often worth 


three of the ordinary and conventional type, with 
their set accompaniments and almost mathematical 
pre-calculations as to results. Rather for me at 
least, much rather, a day when 


The blackcock rises in the air, 
The grouse sweeps o’er the hill, 
The wild-duck haunts the sedgy pool, 
The morn breaks bright and still. 


AN AUTUMN EVENING. 


E How lingers long the sunset light 
This exquisite and tender night ! 


I see above the tree-tops swim 
The little moon’s light, slender rim, 


A very thread—a trace of light— 
The wheeling swallow hides in flight. 


Withdrawn to westward, fair and far, — 
Shines one lit lamp—the evening star. 


I hear the little children gay 
Who shout across the fields in play, 


And by the wayside well I hear 
A girl’s voice singing sweet and clear. 


Oh! many mortals near and far 
Look westward to yon sinking star, 


With hearts o’erbrimmed with joy divine, 
And hearts all desolate like mine. 


Yon slight thread of the southern moon 
Shall round to bright perfection soon. 


Yon sunset star, so far withdrawn, 
Be glorious leader of the dawn. 


And long, long ages sound hereafter 
Love’s happy song and childhood’s laughter 


For me, how hard it is to think 
That stars return not when they sink. 


How far, how dwindled seems the day 
When I was of the children’s play ! 


That song how far, how lost, how dear, 
That from a stranger’s lips I hear ! 


Love set: what rises?—in the gray 
Still twilight slides my life away. 


But yet I hear in other voices 
Echoes of life that still rejoices. 


I do not grudge them any gladness 
Before the silence and the sadness. 


Soon all alike, laid very low, 
Shall neither hear nor feel nor know ; 


Nor watch the hastening even star 
Plunge in the west so fair, so far. 
A. 8. 
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